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CASTLE FOGARTY. 



Castle Fogarty, situated in the County of Tipperary, 
the seat of James Lenigan, Esq. is one of the handsomest 
castellated houses in Ireland. Mr. Lenigan is now the 
heir and representative of the Milesian family of O'Fo- 
garty, ancient lords of the territory of Elieogarty, now the 
barony of that name. This family suffered much for its 
attachment to the house of Stuart. Cornelius O'Fogarty 
was a captain in the army of King James the Second, and 
diitinguished himself in his service. This gentleman was 
an eminent musician, and his harp (for drawing of which 
see last page) resembles much that in the Museum of 
Trinity College, erroneously called the harp of Brien 
Boiromhe. 



NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 
" Here, papa, here is another volume of the Natural- 
ist's Library; and, in my opinion, it is the nicest and the 
most interesting volume of that work which has yet been 
published," was the observation of " a ten years old/* in 
reference to the little work before us, on placing it in our 
hands the other evening. Induced by the|Emark of the 
juvenile critic to go into the merits of theTcase, we con- 
fess we were considerably gratified to find that he was able 
to make good the justness of his award. Not only 
ire the plates pleasing in themselves, but the subjects are 
treated in a way much more to our mind than several of 

* The Naturalist's Library. — Mammalia, Vol. III. Ru- 
lainantia, Fart I. By Sir W, Jar dine, Bart. Edinburgh : 
Lizars. 

VOL. IV.— KO. 32, 



those in some of the preceding volumes. Recollecting 
that this work is principally designed for young people, 
and that it is always necessaVy fully to engage their atten- 
tion in order to make a lasting impression, we have inva- 
riably advocated the necessity of combining with scientific 
descriptions of the various animals brought forward, such 
accounts of their habits, instincts, and peculiar features of 
character, as may be best calculated to induce the juve- 
nile reader to take an interest in the subject ; and thus, 
in the way of an association of ideas, by recalling to me* 
mory some natural characteristic, to bring vividly before 
the mind's eye whatever mav have been read or learned 
relative to the animal. 

The volume before us forms a third of the portion of this 
work devoted to the Natural History of the Mammalia. 
It contains thirty-five plates, which, we are informed, with 
few exceptions, have been engraved from original draw* 
ings made expressly for the Naturalist's Library, by Mr. 
Stewart. The Life of Camper, which is given as a kind of 
introduction, will be read with interest by many; and the 
first chapter, which contains a scientific outline of the 
particular class to which the animals be)ong f being di- 
vested of what might be termed mere technicalities, is 
well calculated to convey to young people a just idea of 
the benefit of that definite classification of animals so 
much insisted on by naturalists. For instance, we will 
venture to say, that few of our juvenile readers have an 
idea that the camel, the dromedary, the numerous va- 
riety of deer and antelopes, sheep, goats, and oxen, although 
divided into different families, all belong to the same par- 
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ticular gemu, their natural affinity beinp: clearly ascer- 
tained by some distinctive or particular formation; yet 
that such is the case they will find on perusal. Wc must 
refer to the volume itself, however, for further informa- 
tion on these matters, and proceed to give one or two ex- 
tract* from those portions of the work which by the general 
reader will be esteemed the most entertaining. 

ItUMINATING ANIMALS. 

"The Ruminantia, or those animals which chew the 
tud, have been so named from the faculty which the 
greater part of them possess, of bringing up their food 
from their stomachs, and again additionally masticating it 
—a property which, while it seems to impart a pleasing 
sensation, will render essential service in assisting the di- 
gestion of the various vegetable substances, after they have 
undergone a preparation by the heat and juices of the 
stomach. 

" In geographical distribution the ruminating animals 
We spread over nearly the whole world — New Holland 
and sonie of the Soutn Sea islands alone being without 
them. The gieafe mass of the family is comprised in the 
deer and antelopes, and are principally distributed over 
India, Africa, and the Americas. In these countries, they 
lead lives with very different habits. In India and Ame- 
rica, where the true deer principally abound, they fre- 
quent the thickest jungle, and umbrageous forest. There 
tncy receive shelter from the sun, lie lazily in the shade 
during the heats of the day, and wander during the cool 
of evening to the outskirts and open glades in search of 
food and water. In Africa, where we have the antelopes 
chiefly, innumerable herds people her deserts, mingled 
-with the zebra and ostrich, without a shelter, and delight- 
ing, as it were, in the heats of noonday. These herds 
change their pasture according to its freshness and dura- 
tion : they migrate in search of new food, and, like the 
locusts, mark the tract which they pursue. Woe to the 
colonist whose tender corn grows in the passage of these 
migratory troops, his efforts are unavailing, the destruc- 
tion of the food alone drives them off. hi Europe, a few 
only are to be found: these are fast falling before the 
inarch of civilization, and are only to be seen in the wild- 
est and moat remote districts. It maj be here remarked, 
that, among the deer, the largest species seem to be found 
in the temperate districts. The elk, wapiti, and rein-deer, 
reach even an arctic latitude, and, in their numbers* afford 
an abundant support where other necessaries of life are 
less plentiful. The larger stags also follow the temperate 
and exalted regions. One fine animal, the red deer, is 
still found in Britain; and the mountain ranges of India 
appear to possess more than another species. 

" Among the other families, the proportion of numbers 
5s less, but the utility of the individuals is much increased. 
Among the camels, that of the ancients can scarcely now 
be traced in a state of nature ; but without this creature, 
the nations of the east could not pass the deserts and as 
a beast of burden it is invaluable. Other animals belong- 
ing to this section, and also extensively used, are found 
on the American Andes; but, unless introduced, these 
creatures do not extend cither to Auien or India. The 
giraffe, again, is confined entirely to Africa. The tribe of 
lheep and goats are nearly equally distributed in the three 
great continents; but those of long hair and fine wool 
are found mostly in the warmer but alpine districts of 
Asia. Of the bovida or oxen, so important for food and 
labour, two are found in Ameiiw, another in Africa ; but 
the Asiatic continent appears to be their stronghold, and 
possesses several species, wiiidi have in thcir°tuni been 
subjected to the will and for the use of man.*' 

THE CAMEL. 

m " The camels of the Old World, if wc consider all the 
circumstances of their native country, may be perhaps 
considered as among the most useful of the ruminants. 
They are in fact the only animals which could pet form 
the journey in the desert, and support for sufficient length 
of time, the heat of the burning sands, and the depriva- 
tion of sustenance, to which they are exposed; and white 
thus fitted for hfe and labour in countries of this descrip- 
tion, they are of necessity, from organization, prevented 



from living in those which possess much humidity of cli- 
mate, moisture producing inflammation of the feet and 
legs, and becoming as insupportable to the camel, as the 
seas of scorching sand would be to the horse or oxen. 

" Arabia with its deserts is the country most constantly 
associated with the camel, but at the present day they are 
used most extensively in north and western Africa in 
Syria and Persia, Chinese Tartary, and in some parts of 
India ; in the former countries, being the only bcait used 
for burden, and by its powers, rendering the most barren 
districts in the world habitable, and keeping up an inter- 
course across a barrier, which, without it, would have re- 
mained impassable. The Arabs are dependent on this 
animal for every necessary ; like the rein-deer to the 
Laplander, it affords them food and raiment, and a car- 
riage for their burdens. The milk in its various forms 
nourishes their families ; slippers and harness are made of 
his skin, and tents and clothing of his hair; and in those 
perilous journics where even the merchandise and profits 
are thought insignificant compared with life, the camel is 
often sacrificed for the sake of his supply of water to cool 
the feverish frame of his master. No wonder, then, that 
the wealth of these nations is centred in their herds of 
camels ; and a man's riches is complete when * the num- 
ber of his camels is not known/ 

" Another remarkable fact iu the history of the camels 
of the Old World, is, that they are not at present found 
in a naturally wild state, and they thus form the only 
known instance of an entire race of animals, living and 
being continued only under the care and protection of 
man ; for although it has been said by the natives of eas- 
tern countries, that in some districts these animals are 
still found completely at large, the information is not et 
so authentic a character as to warrant our now assert- 
ing it." 

THE HSXN-2EER. 

" As with the moose cr elk, we shall consider the his- 
tory of the rein-deer separately, as an inhabitant of the 
Old and New World. In both he fills a very important 
part in the econony of the native tribes ,- but it is marked 
with this peculiarity, that in the one he is hunted in a 
state of nature, while in the other the greater proportion 
of the race is under the guidance and protection of man, 
and is considered as part of the riches and private pro- 
perty of the individuals. Also, as with the animal above 
alluded to, they present varieties in the different coun- 
tries, which have yet been not defined, and which ma) 
ultimately lead to a distinction of the species which in- 
habit the two continents. * * * 

u To the European the gun is an indispensable accom- 
paniment of the chase; but for the native tribes, neces- 
sity has been fertile in expedients to kill or capture 
them ; and a single family of Indians will sometimes de- 
stroy two or three hundred in a few weeks. They art 
taken by snares, or shot with the bow and arrow, beinf 
approached by stealth, or driven into the passes, where ai 
ambuscade lies in wait for them ; or, as they freely tak< 
to the waters of rivers and lakes, they are easily overtakei 
in the canoes, and speared. * The Esquimaux also shoo 
them with arrows, and exhibit great patience in way 
laying their prey. They are so inquisitive as to examin- 
any object with which they are unaccustomed, and to thi 
the hunter trusts; or, creeping behind any object of par 
tial concealment, he imitates the bellow of the animal 
having his deer-skin coat and hood down over his head 
In both cases he is generally successful, and rarely shoot 
before the animal reaches a distance of twelve pace* 
The most ingenious method of taking them is, howevei 
noticed by I>\\ Kichardson as practised by the inhabitant 
to the southward of Chesterfield's Inlet. It is by a tra 
made of snow and ice. ' The sides of the trap are bm 
of slabs of biiow, cut as if for a snow-house. An > nc . ll [J e 
plane of snow leads to the entrance of the pit, which 
about five feet deep, and of sufficient dimensions tocoi 
tain two or three large deers. The pit is covered with 
large thin blab of snow, which the animal is enticed t 
tread upon, hy a quantity of the lichens on which it ieci 
being placed conspicuously on an eminence beyond U 
opening. The exterior of the trap h banked up w« 
snow, so as to resemble a natural hillock, and careista^e 
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to render it so steep on all sides but one, that the deer 
must pass over the mouth of the trap before it can reach 
the bait. The slab is sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of a deer, until it has passed the middle, when it revolves 
on two short axles of wood, precipitates the deer into 
the trap, and returns to its place again, in consequence of 
the lower end being heavier than the other/ 

« Hearne describes another method stili, by which these 
important animals are brought within reach of the more 
imperfect weapons of the Indians— that of driving into a 
pound, as is also done with the wild buffalo j the princi- 
ple is the same. A fence, or the appearance of it, is placed 
in the form of an angle, the entrance being wide, into 
which, when the herds enter, they are impelled forward 
by noise behind, until they are gradually enclosed in the 
centre fold. In the present instance, the centre pound or 
fold is sometimes a mile in circumference, and is inter- 
sected with brush and fences, in which snares made of 
thongs of rein-deer skins are fixed, and in which, when 
entangled, they are easily speared. 

u In Europe, the rein-deer inhabits the more northern 
countries, Siberia, Lapland, Finmark, and Sweden ; but is 
not, we believe, known to the south of the Baltic Sea. 
It also extends beyond the Asiatic boundary, and among 
some tribes is used as a beast of burden. In Iceland it 
has been for some time introduced. In none of these 
countries is it so much esteemed as in Lapland. It there 
becomes the sole wealth of the people, being every neces- 
sary they require ; its care, food, and dressing, occupying 
by far the greatest and most valuable portion of their 
time. The movements of the Laplander, and his habits 
of life, may indeed in reality be said to be under the con- 
trol of his deer. He must follow them during summer in 
search of adequate pastures, and attend to their migra- 
tions to the coast j while in winter many a dreary hour is 
spent in the snow-drift in looking after the safety of his 
herd. 

" Independent of the indispensable utility for food and 
Nothing, the rein-deer is also used to transport merchan- 
dize, as a courier, where dispatch is needed, and for gene- 
ral travelling. Sometimes they are even used to plough 
and harrow, and in winter are employed to draw hay and 
fodder laden upon trays. Travelling in winter is per- 
formed entirely by their assistance, in a sledge, or, as it is 
iermed, a pulk ; but before adverting to this conveyance, 
aovel to the European visiter, we shall notice the speed 
with which the animal can travel. 

a According to the best authorities, one hundred and 
fifty miles was performed with one deer in twenty-four 
hours, and once by two merchants across the mountains 
in nineteen hours, while the same distance has been per* 
formed with three deer in thirteen hours. But the great- 
est recorded instance of the speed of this animal, is that 
of the deer, of which a portrait, together with that of its 
driver, is preserved in the palace of Drottingholm. In 
consequence of the Norwegians makir^ a sudden irrup- 
tion into the Swedish territories, an officer was dispatched, 
with a sledge and single deer, to convey the intelligence 
to Stockholm. The distance, 124 Swedish, or 800 Eng- 
lish miles, was performed in forty- eight hours ; but the 
deer dropped down lifeless on its arrival. This rehttom 
of speed is always spoken of as a certainly authenticated 
fact ; but we cannot help suspecting that there is some 
error in the time ; both the time and distance appear in- 
credible ; and, at all events, it will prove the exception 
to the general rate of speed. Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke 
observed, that a deer can easily trot ten miles, and per- 
haps gallop nearly double the space in an hour, if put to 
extreme speed ; but he would be unable to keep it up 
longer. That traveller *has also given the^ details of a 
race, instituted for the purpose of ascertaining the com- 
parative speed ; and, as the details are short and simple, 
we shall insert them :— Four deer were used : the first 
accomplished 5397 Paris feet in six minutes ; the second 
performed the same distance in seven minutes thirty se- 
conds j the others were distanced. This race was per- 
formed while the snow was deep, and consequently a con- 
siderable impediment to the running. Another experi- 
ment was afterwards tried on more favourable ground. 
The fast foer. oejforjittd 9999 feet 8 H&fita in two rm% 
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nutes, being at the rate of nearly nineteen mile* in an 
hour, and thus accomplishing 25 feet 8 inches in every 
second. 

" To give some idea of travelling in Lapland with thes*. 
useful creatures, we have abridged an account of a jour* 
ney performed by Sir Arthur dc Capel Brooke in that 
country, and can recommend the perusal of his * WinttSr? 
in Lapland,' as a work of much interest, and containing 
one of the best histories of the domestic condition of tba 
rein-deer. 

" The party of which Sit Arthur formed a part, were 
about to travel from Alten to Stockholm in sledges. They 
leave Alten; but, at a distance of some miles, find them- 
selves stopped by one of the streams being still unfrozen. 
Some of the party, among whom was our traveller, return 
to Alten to pass the night, while others take up thefr 
quarters in a cottage of a ^inlander, where the retia v e#. 
vous was to take place again early next morhifif: MBht 
nine o 1 clock the journey was to be again cointofen"ce t & 
• The morning was cold and stormy ; I was jaded^nitse* 
rably tired for want of rest, and just on the point of being 
tied to the tail of a wild deer, and dragged at random in 
the dark, in a kind of cock-boat, some hundred milea 
across the trackless snows of Lapland. Our pulks were 
ranged together in close order; and the wappus orguidehar- 
ing performed the last office for us, by tying each of us in 
as fast as possible, and giving us the rein, jumped into hia 
own, and then slightly touching the deer with his thong, 
the whole of them started off like lightning. 

" * The want of light rendered it difficult to distinguish 
the direction which we were going in, and I therefore 
left it entirely to my deer to follow the rest of the herd, 
which he did with the greatest rapidity, whirling the pulk 
behind him. I soon found how totally impossible it waa 
to preserve the balance necessary to prevent its over* 
turning, owing to the rate we were going at, and rough- 
ness of the surface in parts where the snow had drifted 
away, the pulk frequently making a sudden bound of soma 
hundred yards, when the deer was proceeding down a 
smooth ^slippery declivity. In the space of the first two 
hundred yards I was prostrate in the snow several time*, 
the pulk righting again by my suddenly throwing my 
weight on the opposite side. My attention was too deep- 
ly engrossed by my own situation, to observe particularly 
that of my fellow-travellers, or to be able to assist them. 
The deer appeared at first setting off, to be running away 
in all directions, and with their drivers alternately sprawl- 
ing in the snow. As I passed Mr. Heinchen'i deer at 
full speed, I observed, to my great wonder, the former 
turned completely over in his pulk, without appearing to 
sustain any damage, or his deer at all to relax its pace. My 
turn was now arrived ; and as we were descending a tri* 
fling declivity, and about to enter the fir forest, a indden 
jerk threw the pulk so completely on its broadside, that I 
was unable to recover it, and I was dragged in this man- 
ner for a considerable distance, reclining on my right side, 
and ploughing up the snow, which formed a cloud around 
me, from the quick motion of the vehicle. To render toy 
situation more helpless, on losing my balance I had lost 
also the rein; and though I saw it dancing in the snow, 
within an inch of my hands, I was unable, from the posi- 
tion I lay in, to recover it. Notwithstanding the great 
increase of the weight, the deer relaxed but little of his 
speed, making greater exertions the more he felt the im- 
pediment. The depth of the snow, however, in parts, ex- 
hausted the animal, and he at length stoppeirfor an instant, 
breathless, and turned round to gaze upon his unfortunate 
master. I began to fear I was now going to receive some 
punishment for my awkwardness ; but after resting a mo- 
ment, he again proceeded. In the mean time, I had been 
enabled to recover the rein, as well as to place myself 
once more in an upright posture, and we continued our 
way at increased speed.' 

" This accident, however, threw our traveller behind, 
and he did not overtake the party until a halt had beea 
called to collect the stragglers, and we find them now 
upon the banks of the Aiby Elv, a stream which was anil 
open in the centre, and which they were obliged to cros* 
This was managed as follows :— 

« * The Laplander?, to who» these obstacle! a/e, trifle^ 
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prepared without hesitation to leap each deer with its 
driver and sledge over together. This seemed no less 
difficult than hazardous; indeed, it appeared quite im- 
pmcticable, from the width of the unfrozen part, which 
was about seven feet, and in the centre of the stream. 
The whole breadth of the Aiby Elv here might perhaps 
be twenty feet, and on each side there was a short preci 
pitous bank, the space between that on which we were 
and the open part, being about six or seven feet, the ice 
of which appeared firm and thick. 

"' The wappus now getting out of his pulk, stationed 
himself near the open part; and the sledges then advanc- 
ing, each deer was urged forward by his driver to the 
utmost of his speed, descending the declivity at full gallop. 
Nothing less than such an impetus could have carried us 
across, from the heavy load of the sledge and driver. The 
natural force which its own weight gave it, being thus so 
greatly increased by the speed of the deer, and the icy 
smoothness of the bank, it made of itself so great a bound 
on coming to the open space, as in most instances to gain 
the firm part of the opposite ice, and by the strength of 
the deer was dragged up the opposite side. The first three 
or four took their leaps in fine style, carrying their dri- 
vers completely and safely over. The one before me 
failed in the latter respect; for though it cleared the open 
part; yet the sledge, from its weight or some other cause, 
not making a sufficient bound, the fore part of it alone 
reached the firm ice, and the hinder, with its driver, was 
consequently immersed in the water, till the deer, by main 
strength, extricated it from its awkward situation. I 
relied greatly on mine, from its size, and fortunately was 
not disappointed, as it conveyed me safely across, both 
deer and sledge clearing the entire space.' 

" At night the party, twenty-three in number, halted in 
a birch thicket at the base of the Finmark or Lapland 
Alps. The weather changes to a storm of wind and snow, ; 
but after much consultation, it is determined to proceed 
and attempt the crossing of the Solivara Mountains. The 
ascent was very tedious, from the steepness'and the newly 
fallen snow, and the weather came on so thick, that the 
guide thought it advisable not to attempt crossing the 
summit. In the course of an hour, however, the fog 
cleared away, and it was determined again to proceed, 
after a short halt to recruit the strength of the jaded deer. 
"'Our halt scarcely exceeded a quarter of an hour; 
but, before the expiration of this, our twilight had failed 
us, and the arch of heaven was studded with twinkling 
lights. We had no time to lose; for we had yet many 
a weary stretch of mountain, before we should arrive at 
any place that would afford us wood for our night's bi- 
vouac. The evening star, which shone brightly, cheered 
our lonely way, as we glided along the frozen top of the 
Solivara, the highest of the Finmark Alps, The snow on 
its bleak surface was hard as adamant, and our deer, re- 
freshed by the rest they had made, flew swiftly along. 
"We had at this time accomplished about half the'distance 
to the commencement of the descent on the opposite side 
of the mountains. Hitherto we had considered ourselves 
fortunate in the clearness of the weather, but we were 
now about to experience a striking reverse. Our guides, 
with the usual caution of these people when crossing the 
mountains, on looking to the westward, discovered a small 
misty appearance, which slightly obscured that quarter, 
and seemed to be approaching us. I probably never 
would have discovered it myself. The Laplanders, how- 
ever, know too well by experience what these mists por- 
tend, and are too fully aware of the danger of meeting 
with them, not to keep a constant look-out. In an instant 
we were in confusion, our guide-quickly made known the 
approach of our enemy in the rear, and the immediate 
necessity there was of pushing forward at the utmost 
speed to which we could put the deer. 

« * The guide coming to me, and whispering in my ear 
with a seeming mystery, gave me apiece of advice of some 
importance^ The fog, said he with earnestness, would 
shortly overtake us, and when that happened, he briefly 
counselled me to halloo on my deer as fast as it could 
gallop, to mind no other person, and never to be in the 
retr. My deer, indeed, was one of the best and fleetest 
W the herd, ancj I was now ^ **$ert jn the management 



of both animal and pulk, that I felt tolerably confident I 
should not be the hindmost, except some accident occur* 
red. Fastening, therefore, the end of the rein tightly 
round my arm, to prevent dropping it, I followed the ex* 
ample of my wappus, flanking the sides o£ the animal to 
increase its speed. The whole party did the same, and 
redoubled their swiftness. Two stars in the south-east 
had hitherto served as steering points ; all around us, 
however, became quickly obscured. The fog overtook u* 
in our career, and in a few minutes the heavenly bodies 
were no longer visible. Our confusion was now greatly 
increased ; we were suddenly enveloped in a dense mist. 
and were unable to discern our nearest neighbours. Our 
speed, notwithstanding, was unrelaxed, and it was a com- 
plete helter-skelter race in the dark, every one minding 
himself. The utility of the deer's bells was here fully 
shown, since without them half our party would probably 
have been lost. 

'* * In this manner we scampered along the top of the 
Solivara, bewildered and dreading lest the mist should be 
succeeded by the snow-drift. By the inclination of the 
ground, our foremost guide perceived we were now com- 
ing to the descent of the range, and for the first time was 
sensible, that the darkness had brought us into a part of 
the mountain with which he was unacquainted This 
unpleasant intelligence made us proceed step by step with 
the utmost caution, till we found our progress suddenly 
arrested. The foremost deer had reached the brink of u 
precipice, and had stopped from instinct. We had fortu- 
nately relaxed from our usual pace, or the whole party 
would have been over. We. now turned in a different 
direction, to endeavour to find a part where the descent 
was more gradual. This was not easy, on account of the 
darkness, and every step was pregnant with danger. In a 
few minutes I heard a confused noise among the foremost 
sledges, and had little time for preparation, when I found 
myself suddenly descending a precipitous part of the 
mountain. The surface was smooth as glass, and bovh 
deer and sledge glided down like lightning. It was in 
vain to attempt to stop the latter. The velocity it ac- 
quired in a few yards, from the weight alone, was so great, 
that it quickly overtook the animal that drew it. B« 
legs being now hampered by the traces between thena, the 
deer in consequence fell, and the pulk swinging round m 
a different direction, came on its side, and m an instant 
rolled like a ball. In this manner it continued its de- 
scent, and dragged the deei* along with it. The surface 
of the snow was fortunately smooth, and I rolled almi<; 
with the pulk with comparative ease; the lowness of n 
greatly increasing the facility with which it performed iis 
evolutions, while the quickness with which it took place 
made me hardly sensible of it. 

" * During this time the situation of the other sledge* 
was similar to my own, and the cry of "Wappus J" was 
now heard from all quarters to obtain assistance. The 
guide, as soon as he could extricate himself, came to our 
aid, setting the deer again on their legs. We now col- 
lected at the bottom, in a state of alarm naturally created 
by this sudden and unexpected descent. The damage 
sustained, however, was trifling, and, singular to relate, no 
one had suffered the least hurt.' 

" These sketches from Sir Arthur's work will serve to 
depict travelling in Lapland with rein-deer. The party 
arrive in safety at their destination, after many adven- 
tures of a similar kind, which our limits will not permit 
us to insert. No other conveyance at many seasons could 
traverse that country, and no animal but the rein-deer 
could serve the same purposes: and though not affording 
the luxury and certainty of time of British travelling, 
there must be much spiriting excitement after the manage- 
ment of the pulk is obtained. 

* f The rein- deer used for travelling are often kept by 
persons, and let out for that purpose, their owners gene- 
rally accompanying any distant expedition, and acting ai 
guides. A Lapland family generally possesses a herd of 
fifty to five hundred head ; those with less than a hundred, 
however, are only able to enjoy a precarious living, and 
two or more families generally join their wealth ; while 
with five hundred a man can support his family with curd, 
cheese, and milk during summer, and in winter can kill 
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deer. To kill deer is looked upon as independence; one 
possessing a herd of a thousand deer, is talked of as a rich 
man and a few individuals are said to possess the extrava- 
gant, wealth of from fifteen hundred to two thousand. 



" Several attempts have been made to introduce the 
rein-deer into this country, but yet without success, 
chiefly, it appears, from the improper selection of a place 
to which they might retire on their first landing." 




THE CAMELEOPARD, OR GIRAFFE. 



* Modern zoologists have considered that the northern 
and southern regions of Africa possessed separate species 
of this extraordinary animal. The foregoing figure is 
that of an animal from the north, taken in the vicinity of 
Senaar and Darfour ; and the woodcut at the commence- 
ment of the description is also from the northern animals 
described by Ruppel ; and as it is in this organ that the 
principal specific distinctions appear, it may serve for 
comparison with those from the southern part of the con- 
tinent. (See page 186.) 

" Li doth species, the immense length of neck, and the 
disproportional height of the fore-quarter, compared with 
thd hinder, are the appearances which first strike an ob- 
server as unwieldy, clumsy, and unfitted for an active life. 
The food, however, is derived in a great measure from 
the foliage of trees, particularly a species of acacia (Aca- 
cia Giraffce 9 Eurch.) It seizes the herbage or foliage with 



its tongue, wnich is long and narrow, and which rolfe 
round the object with a considerable degree of pliability, 
using it as a prehensile organ, and one beautifully fitted as 
an accessory to the other parts of its structure. The per- 
fection of its form enables it to reach the exalted branches, 
which are uncropped, from being above the height of 
ordinary animals ; and, on the other hand, a shorter neck 
would not have allowed it easily to reach the earth, in dis- 
tricts where wood was more unfrequent. Its pace is an 
amble, and, when put in motion, it is capable of conside- 
rable speed, according to Major Denham, such as to ket*p 
a horse at a pretty smart gallop. It occasionally falls a 
prey to the lion, the only beast of prey which dares to 
attack it ; but the powerful strokes of both the fore and 
hind feet are sometimes an equal match in open combat. 
The height of the giraffe is from fifteen to twenty-one 
feet. The general colour is yellowish-white, patched 



